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FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

HUGH S. MAGILL 
Field Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

IN the first place, I want to call your attention to the fact 
that public education is not primarily a question for 
educators to determine. It is a question for all the 
people. The public schools in the several states were founded 
by the people. They are supported today by the people, to 
do the people's job. If they are efficient, if they do their 
work well, then the people get the dividends. If they fail, 
the people through future generations suffer because of that 
failure. So this is a question of the highest importance to 
all the people. 

All money put into education, rightly expended, is an 
investment. We need make no apologies for making an in- 
vestment. Everyone would say that if investments could be 
made that would bring large dividends in better citizenship, 
it were well to make those investments. But it is more than 
an investment. It is an insurance against the difficulties that 
we see today in the countries that are not fostering public 
education. 

When England, during the war, was standing with her back 
against the wall; when Haig was holding on with France and 
the other allies until America could come to the rescue, the 
Minister of Education in England asked for increased millions 
for public education. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, ris- 
ing in Parliament, said, " We know that your requests for 
public education are well founded. These expenditures should 
be made if we could afford it. But when England is stressing 
herself to the limit to get money enough to save her very life, 
can we afford to make these expenditures ? " Minister Fisher 
rose and replied, " When we are considering an expenditure 
that is at once an investment and an insurance, the more im- 
portant question is : Can we afford not to make the expendi- 
ture?" The added appropriations were voted. 
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The greatest question to be considered in America today 
is education. The statesmen of our country from Washington 
down, have recognized, as we must recognize today, the im- 
portance, the primary importance, as Washington put it, of 
the development of public education as the foundation of free 
government. In his great farewell address, in which he urged 
the people to do those things that would make certain the 
perpetuity of our government, he summed it all up with these 
words : " Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge." And he 
gave his reasons. " In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion be enlightened." We heard here at this meeting from 
Senator Root, of the power of public opinion, and then the 
President emphasized the same thing. It made me think of 
the saying of Lincoln that public opinion is more than the 
making of laws, that it makes possible the making of laws. 
But how can there be an intelligent public opinion unless back 
of it all there is a system of education that shall develop an 
intelligent citizenry ? That is the vital question, and when we 
are talking about the character of some members of Congress 
and of state legislators, I sometimes think we do not go back 
far enough. 

When I was a member of the Illinois Senate, there was a 
Senator from a district in Chicago who was most unsatisfac- 
tory to some of us. I remember talking to my good friend 
and colleague, Senator Hay, about this man. Senator Hay 
asked, " Have you ever been in the district in Chicago from 
which he comes? " I replied, " No, I think I have not." He 
said, " This is a representative form of government, and I do 
not know but what the Senator in question reflects the intelli- 
gence of the people of his district quite as well as you and I 
possibly could the people of our districts. Back of the Con- 
gressmen are the men who elect the Congressmen. Back of 
our legislators are the voters who select these legislators. And 
back of the future of America is the American citizenship that 
shall uphold or fail to uphold our American institutions. And 
so what we need is an investment in citizenship, and we must 
think of public education in that way. When we think of it 
that way we will not be miserly about expenditures, for we 
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will see that all the money put in brings liberal returns. Money 
put into education is money put into brains, and brains make 
money. From the standpoint of material prosperity it were 
well to spend more money in education. 

What has the Federal Government to do with this? The 
government cannot escape interest in a thing that has to do 
with its very life. The government of the United States can- 
not be careless in considering the development of a citizenship 
which alone can save it from ruin. The war brought out so 
many illustrations of this fact. Nearly one-fourth of the boys 
who were drafted, between the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
one, were unable to read a newspaper intelligently or write a 
letter home. Does this condition affect national security? 
Is it a question of national concern ? 

I wonder sometimes if we go deep enough in considering 
the Declaration of Independence. We emphasize our inalien- 
able rights, the pursuit of happiness, etc. But I would call 
your attention to the fact that this great document declares that 
" to establish these rights governments are instituted among 
men." Do the millions of illiterates in America today, born 
under our flag, natives of our country, have life in the sense 
that the members of this Academy think life ought to be lived 
in the twentieth century? Do they have liberty, held as they 
are in the bondage of ignorance? Do they have a fair op- 
portunity for the pursuit of happiness when they cannot read 
a newspaper or a magazine, or gain anything from the printed 
page ? May we have the spirit of our fathers that we may real- 
ize America's unfinished work ; that we may help bring to every 
boy and girl in America at least that guaranteed opportunity 
of " life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 

Is the physical well-being of our nation a question purely 
of state concern, when nearly one-third of the men drafted 
in the war were unfit for full military service, and the surgeons 
told us that a large proportion of these deficiencies could have 
been prevented by the understanding and application of health 
habits ? We have undertaken the conservation of material re- 
sources. Beginning particularly in Mr. Roosevelt's adminis- 
tration, we started to conserve our water power and forests and 
mineral resources, and other natural resources — and we have 
not done too much. It was time for us to do that, but isn't it 
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really more necessary to begin to conserve our human re- 
sources? The highest expenditure asked in any bill or bills 
for health promotion or physical training for a whole year 
would be less than the cost of one battleship. 

We have heard a good deal in this conference about dis- 
armament and I quite approve what has been said. I went 
before the Foreign Relations Committee in Washington the 
other day, and spoke earnestly in support of a program for 
disarmament. Could we not cut out one battleship, if Japan and 
England would agree to unite with us, and take the money and 
put it into the conservation of manhood and womanhood and 
citizenship, that would help make secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity? That is what we are asking. 

Regarding the teacher situation, all the normal schools of 
America, all the teachers' training institutions, will not turn 
out this year one-fifth the number of teachers that we will need 
next fall to fill the vacancies in our public schools. Tens of 
thousands of school positions are filled today by girls under 
twenty years of age who have had no more than an eighth 
grade education, and this great nation of ours is going along 
failing to appreciate the seriousness of the situation. 

The nation must assist in bringing about better conditions. 
It must never control, never dominate, but it can and should 
help. Many states sorely need help. The state of California, 
according to the last census, had fourteen thousand dollars of 
taxable wealth back of every child to be educated. The state 
of Mississippi had only two thousand dollars of taxable wealth 
back of each child. In other words, in Mississippi they would 
have to levy seven times as high a tax as in California in order 
to get as much money per child for education. But you say 
that you are not interested in the children of Mississippi. Yes 
you are. They told me in Chicago a few years ago that they 
were not interested in the illiteracy of the South, but during 
the war two hundred thousand illiterate negroes came out of 
the South into Chicago. They acknowledge now that they are 
very much interested in the education of the negroes of the 
South. 

The principle of federal promotion of education rests on these 
premises : That, as Americans, we are all citizens of a common 
country; that the duties and privileges of American citizen- 
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ship are not affected by the state boundaries; that because of 
the facilities for intercourse between the states each state must 
inevitably share in the strength or weakness of all ; that what- 
ever tends to elevate and strengthen the citizenship of any 
state promotes the welfare of the entire country ; and that any 
discord or weakness in a state or community subtracts from the 
general health and security of the nation as a whole. 

Are you ready to question any of these premises? No one 
can doubt that to insure national prosperity and preserve our 
American institutions there must be developed, through educa- 
tion, a citizenship that is physically, intellectually and morally 
sound; that to neglect the proper training of any consideiable 
portion of our people, in whatever state or community they may 
reside, is to endanger the future of our nation, as a whole; 
and that because of these facts our national government is 
deeply interested in the promotion of education throughout 
the nation. 

I quoted from a statement of Washington that education is 
of " primary importance." I want to read now from a state- 
ment by President Harding, which statement he gave out last 
October : " Education is so intimately related to every phase of 
human welfare and to the perpetuity of our free institutions 
that it must be considered of primary importance in any pro- 
gram for social betterment." You note he used the same words 
that Washington used, "primary importance." Then he goes 
on : " The federal government has established the precedent 
of promoting education. It has made liberal grants of land 
and money for the establishment and support of colleges of 
agriculture and mechanical arts, and in more recent years has 
made appropriations for vocational education and household 
arts. Without interfering in any way with the control and 
management of public education by the states, the federal gov- 
ernment should extend aid to the states for the promotion of 
physical education, the Americanization of the foreign-born, 
the eradication of illiteracy, the better training of teachers, and 
for promoting free educational opportunities for all the chil- 
dren of all the people." 

If we will stand by that program of national aid, of national 
encouragement, of national cooperation, in doing what must be 
done if America is to preserve her institutions and realize her 
ideals, we will take a long step forward. 
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